Peace Proposals. 





F the influence of peace upon general 
prosperity was to be judged by the 
effects of the first official efforts for 
its restoration, as seen on the stock 
exchange after the publication of 

the German Chancellor’s proposals and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s communication to the belligerent 
powers, we should have to conclude that it 
would be very harmful. However, the slump 
in the market was anything but a deliberate re- 
appraisal of values. It was more of a psycho- 
logical phenomena. The situation was inher- 
ently weak ‘with a great amount of stocks 
carried upon margins, brokers’ loans being 
above any previous record, This was a natural 
result of the great. gold importations, easy 
money and big earnings. e was a 

desire to get out of the market before the end 
of the war, and-at the first sign of definite de- 
velopments toward peace a-rush started, helped 
along by vigorous short-selling. The buying 
power of. marginal accounts is very great in 
putting the market up, and the compulsory sell- 
ing out of these accounts as margins are ex- 
hausted is an equally great influence in putting 
it down. The liquidation has cleared away an 
artificial fabric of support and improved the 
géneral financial situation. 


The declines were mainly in the industrial 
stocks in which speculation has been active, 
failway shares being affected in minor degree 
and bonds scarcely at all. In fact the area of 
serious disturbance was comparatively small 
although the sum total of transactions made 
another striking showing of the magnitude of 
the New York market, reaching 3,095,000 
shares on December 21st. 


Of course the war has made unusual profits 
in many lines, for it has created an enormous 
and imperative demand upon: existing means 
of production, To whatever extent capital 
values have been inflated by over-estimating 
the duration of these earnings, of course a re- 
adjustment would have to be made, but it is 
also true that a great many of these, companies 
have made véry substantial additions to their 
assets during the last year and a half. As a 
general thing the industrial companies are in 
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very much better condition than they were two 
years ago, and this must be taken into account 
in judging the situation. The railway stocks 
have not been lifted by the war, although rail- 
way earnings have benefited by the general in- 
dustrial activity, and on the whole the stock 
market is probably on a more conservative 
basis now, assets considered, than when the 
war began. 


After the War. 


The end of the war is not yet in sight, but when 
it comes there will be undoubtedly a letting down 
of this abnormal foreign demand for our products, 
and a jowering of prices and profits; although 
this may tend to check buying for a time the 
country is under tremendous momentum and the 
war business is now a small part of the total. 
With a drop in prices to somewhere near normal 
levels there should be a renewed im to our 
industries. Although our exports will fall off and 
our imports increase these changes will come 
gradually. The first effect will be a shifting of 
the demand from war goods to peace: goods. 
There will be an enormous amount of work to 
be done in the world, in Europe to restore a 
state of industrial order and in other countries 
to make up for the time that has been lost. 
There will be a great outlet for our agricultural 
implements and for machinery of various kinds 
to make up the loss of man power. The ship- 
building industry will have a long program 
ahead of it, and its requirements will be an im- 
portant factor in the steel market. The rail- 
ways of Europe will need new equipment, and 
there is every reason to expect the steel and 
equipment companies to have plenty ‘of busi- 
ness, although the prices and profits: of war 
business are not to be expected and costs must 
be lowered to correspond. 

The demand for our raw materials, such as 
lumber: and the metals, and for agricultural 
products; will be good. A reduction of the 
number of meat animals has occurred in 
ee will require years to replace, and 
the of horses threatens to interfere seri- 
oe farm operations. These are some 
of the prolonged effects of the war. 
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Finally, there is work which ought to be done 
in this country, and which is delayed by the 
high costs now prevailing. In one immense 
field it is known there has been failure for ten 
years to keep pace with the country’s develop- 
ment, and that is in the improvement of railway 
facilities, particularly at the terminals. Now 
that the advantages of electrical propulsion are 
fully demonstrated there is opened an enormous 
opportunity for construction work in that field. 
It is greatly desired, for the good of the gen- 
eral industrial situation that the particular un- 
certainties which attach to railway investments, 
by reason of the public attitude toward them 
and their relations with organized labor, should 
be cleared up, so that the great work of devel- 
opment in this field may go on. It means 
security to all the industries, and full employ- 
ment for the wage-earners in the transition 
period following the war, besides improved 
transportation service and great economies. 
Here is an opportunity for statesmanship 
where great practical benefits to the country 
are possible. 


The Foreign Field. 





The opportunity to extend American trade 
abroad should be much better in the years fol- 
lowing the war than during the war. The ex- 
traordinary demands upon us, the scarcity _of 
materials, high prices and general derangement 
of trade, have handicapped new efforts in the 
foreign field. Moreover, we are able now to 
enter this field in a new capacity, that of an in- 
vestor and organizer. The United States has 
become much the richest country in the world. 
Even before the war its annual gains available 
for investment were as great as those of any 
three other countries, and our pre-eminence in 
that respect is now greater. Our steel-making 
capacity is equal to that of all the rest of the 
world, and the same is true of our tool-making 
and machine-building capacity. 


We have, therefore, the equipment for sup- 
plying the very things which after the war all 
the world will be wanting. There has never 
been a time when there was such pressing need 
for improved appliances for increasing produc- 
tion as there will be after the war. It is by this 
means that the wastes of the war must be made 
up. We can go out to the undeveloped coun- 
tries and put into the hands of their people the 
means of opening new stores of wealth not only 
for themselves but for the common supply. The 
making of munitions, however profitable and 
however it may be justified, has its dark side, but 
there is no dark side to the business of supply- 
ing the implements of industry. The more it 
prospers the greater trade there will be for 
everybody. 


Responsibilities of Lesitership. 


According to the statistics of wealth ‘and 
the showing of productive powers we have come 
into a position of leadership, but are we going’ to 
lead in as positive sense? .Are we going to make 
ourselves felt in the orgahization and advafice- 
ment of the world? If we really set about doing 
this, and have anything like a national apprecia- 
tion of what we can do, we need have no uneasi- 
ness about business opportunities after the war. 
There is no limit to the opportunities in Latin 
America, in China, in Russia, and elsewhere. 


Leadership, while nominally a position of 
command, is equally a position of service. It 
depends upon ability to confer benefits upon 
those who acknowledge the leadership. A 
creditor nation cannot be a mere sucker, always 
drawing upon the rest of the world to heap up 
wealth at home. It must be an active partici- 
pant in affairs beyond its borders. The wealth 
which other people owe must be left with them, 
or employed with them, while they need it for 
their development. This is the policy by which 
Great Britain built up her great foreign inter- 
ests and by which Germany so rapidly in- 
creased her importance in world trade and 
finance, and as an industrial nation. 


We can have some idea of the policy the 
people ofthis country should pursue at this 
time and after the war by imagining the course 
that a single large but harmonious family, whose 
membership included all the trades, would fol- 
low under similar pressure from outside for all 
its products. We can picture in our minds the 
family councils. We may be sure that the situ- 
ation would be recognized as the opportunity 
in a life time to improve the position of that 
family, by exerting itself to the utmost to meet 
the demands upon it. It cannot be supposed 
that any member of a practical, hard-working, 
ambitious family under such” circumstances 
would want to restrict either its production or 
sales, or be willing to fall short of his best 
efforts, not merely to take advantage of the 
opportunity for profit, but of meeting effectu- 
ally the demands upon the group. It is safe to 
say that whatever tendencies there might be at 


‘other times to personal ease, to indifference to 


family welfare, to extravagance or to family 
bickerings, an occasion like this would put an 
end to them. In short we may be sure that they 
would be united in giving their energies to the 
emergency before them. 


We cannot expect all the people of a nation 
to have as intimate a knowledge of their com- 
‘mon interests as the members of a family have, 
but after all the analogy is sound, and the poli- 
cies that are good for the family group are good 
for the nation group. There were never such 
arguments or such inducements for a people to 

















come to a good understanding with themselves, 
and to study their common intcrests, as these 
which press upon the people of the United 
States today. We are passing through times 
when ability, competency, readiness and will- 
ingness to render service beyond our borders 
counts as never before, and will be compen- 
sated as never before. 


General Business Conditions. 





The past year has been one of the most ex- 
traordinary in the history of the country. The 
demand for labor has constantly exceeded the 
supply in practically every branch of industry, 
and the competition of employers has effected a 
constant advance of wages. In the steel industry 
the aggregate of advances during the year was 
thirty per cent. and they were almost as great 
in the other leading industries. No trouble has 
been experienced to sell goods, and the profits of 
business have been, as a rule, highly satis- 
factory, as a result both of good prices and of 
operations to capacity. 

In the latter part of December there have been 
reports of a slowing down of the demand for 
steel, but the unfilled orders of the United States 
Steel Corporation at the close of November were 
at the highest point on record, and a million tons 
above the figures of the previous month. Indeed 
the mills are booked up so far ahead that this 
fact alone is sufficient to put a check upon new 
business. 

There is no complaint any where of a lack of 
orders, but there is widespread complaint of 
car shortage. This seems to be the limiting 
factor in the industrial situation. 

Exports continue at a record-breaking rate, 
the total for November being $517,900,000. as 
compared with $327,670,353 in November, 1915, 
and $278,244,191 in November, 1912, the highest 
November before the war. The imports in No- 
vember, 1916, were $177.000,000, against $155,- 
496.175 in that month of 1915, and $153,094,- 
898 in November, 1912. The trade balance for 
November was $340.900,000, and for eleven 
months, $2.774.400.000,. which ‘makes it certain 
that the credit balance for the calendar year will 
be above the enormous total of $3,000,000,000. 

The final government report on the 1916 grain 
crops raised the total for spring and winter 
wheat to 640,000,000 bushels, an increase of 32,- 
000.090 over the last previous figures, for which 
the country is grateful. Corn is placed at 2,- 
593.000,000 bushels; oats at  1,252,000,000 
bushels. Wheat broke badly upon the peace 
news, and has been off about 50 cénts per bushel 
from the highest price of the year. 

The winter wheat acreage is slightly above last 
year’s, and the condition of the growing plant 
slightly below the ten year average. 

The cotton crop has turned out larger than 
expected, the ginnings to December 13th, 
amouriting to 10,845,989 bales. The govern- 


ment’s estimate on the crop is 11,511,000 bales, 
and for 1915 was 11,161,000 bales. The price 
has suffered a recession from about 21 cents per 
pound in the closing days of November, the 
highest recorded quotations in forty-three years, 
to about 16 cents, or a drop of approximately 5 
cents per pound. The concensus of market 
opinion seems to be that there is cotton enough 
to provide for consumption until the new crop 
is made, and present prices will probably in- 
duce a large planting. 

Cattle, hogs and sheep continue to command 
high prices, and wool and hides are important 
commodities on which there have been no reces- 
sion of prices. Purchases to clothe the armies 
are the leading influence upon wool and leather. 
The contract price of wool to be taken from 
the sheep’s back next May or June is now close 
to $1.00 per pound, clean landed. Leather has 
taken a great leap in the last two months and 
nearly or quite doubled in price since a year ago. 

There is no falling off as yet in the demand 
for shoes or for textiles, as a result of the high 
prices, and the mills and shoe factories are 
working to capacity. It remains to be seen 
whether retail] distribution will hold when the 
consumers face the new prices. 


The Money Market. 


The excitement of the stock market was not 
reflected in the banking situation. While loans 
upon stock exchange collateral were high in the 
aggregate they were amply secured, and liquida- 
tion was without demoralization. The rate of 
interest was scarcely disturbed. Undoubtedly, 
the volume of collateral loans was considerably 
reduced, but the aggregate loans of the clearing 
house banks held up close to what they were in 
November. Thev were $3,357.047,000 on No- 
vember 4th : $3,370.098.000 on December 2d, and 
$3.344.183,.000 on December 23d. 

Since the flurry in-call rates about December 
Ist, money, both on call and for commercial 
loans has maintained@an even position, ranging 
from 4 to 4% per cent. The feeling is that 
money will ‘not, in the near future, be pressed 
on the market as freely as has been the rule 
during the last two years. 

The most notable feature of the financial sit- 
uation for six months has been the steady move- 
ment of reserve money to the interior, an/ that 
has not come to an end. Direct shipments by the 
banks have been large, not only to reserve cities, 
but to country correspondents. On November 4th 
last, the clearing house banks of New York held 
$474,675.000 in vault and $229.297.000 in au- 
thorized depositories, chiefly the Federal reserve 
bank of New York. On December 234, they held 
$418,942,000 in vault and $239,922,000 in deposi- 
tories, and in the meantime the importations of 
gold throuch this city have been approximately 
$130,000.000. All of the latter has not reached 
clearing house banks, but the showing is remark- 

















able, particularly as the cash holdings of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks have not increased in any cor- 
responding degree. Undoubtedly a very large 
amount of money has been taken up in circula- 
tion, as a result of the great activity of trade 
and high prices. A sign of this appears in the 
enormous call upon the Treasury for small de- 
nominations. It is unfortunate that the Federal 
reserve notes are not the main source of supply 
for this currency. 

The principal items of the New York clearing 
house bank statement on December 23, 1915, and 
December 23, 1916, are shown by the following 
table: 


1915. 1916. 
Riga: s ices sksace auets $3,211,857,000  $3,344,183,000 
Net: Demand Deposits.. - 3255, 610,000 3,300,759,000 
Net Time Deposits...... 149,546,000 166,082,000 
Reserve in Vault........ 485,263,000 418,942,000 
Reserve in Depositories. 222,203,000 239,922,000 
Excess Reserve ......... 145,892,000 90,064,000 


Considering that the reserve banks still have 
large lending capacity the reduction of the sur- 
plus reserves in New York in the course of the 
year is not in itself a matter of concern, but it 
4s very interesting as showing that the country 
has more than absorbed the new gold supplies. 


The Federal Reserve Banks. 


The following statement shows the figures fo 
the principal items of the combined statement 
of the twelve Federal reserve banks on December 
17, 1915, and December 15, 1916: 


1915. 1916. 








Gold Reserve in Banks..... $334,887,000  $435,302,000 
Gold with Reserve Agents.. 187,840,000 273,274,000 

Total Gold Holdings..... S. 727,000  $708,576,000 
Commercial Paper ........ 2,696,000 160,666,000 
Bonds, Warrants, etc........ 28,123,000 65,010,000 
Member Bank Deposits.... 397,879,000 643,136,000 
U. S. Treasury Deposits. . 15,000,000 28,762,000 
Fed. Res’ve Notes Outst’ ng. 181,362,000 289,778,000 


The cash reserve against deposits after set- 
ting aside a 40 per cent. gold reserve against re- 
serve notes outstanding was 90.9 in 1915 and 70.2 
per cent. in 1916. 

The amount of earning assets in the banks has 
materially increased during the year, and all of 
them have begun dividends, although several 
have considerable arrears to make up. With 
a continuance of the present money market 
they will be able to make good progress in so 
doing. 

The cash reserve on December 2, 1916, $443,- 
209,000, after providing for the reserve against 
notes was practically twice the amount required 
to be held against deposits, hence there was a 
surplus of $221,654,000. This would permit a 
theoretical expansion of note circulation to the 
extent of about $550,000,000 provided the ad- 
ditional issues did not involve a loss of reserves. 
If gold was wanted for export only the amount 
of the surplus could be had from the banks 
without a contraction of loans, or creating a 


deficit in the reserves: Here, however, the 
gold in the hands of the reserve agents would 
come into play. By substituting commercial 
paper, sixty per cent. of this gold could be with- 
drawn. It appears, therefore, that it would be 
theoretically possible to release about $385,000,- 
000 of gold from the present holdings of the re- 
serve system, if the resources of the twelve banks 
were consolidated and every bank was stripped 
down to the limit of its reserves. Still more 
could be released by making the banks subject to 


‘the penalties provided for a deficit in the re- 


serves, which, of course, would only be done 
in an emergency. 


While in case of emergency the Federal Re- 
serve Board would presumably call upon the re- 
serve banks to support each other, ordinarily they 
must stand independently and maintain surplus 
reserves independently, and this makes the re- 
serves very much less effective. The only bank 
upon which any considerable calls for gold for 
export are likely to fall directy is the one at 
New York. Settlements for the whole country 
in the foreign trade are made through New York. 
It is true that when New York settles for other 
sections it must be reimbursed by them, and 
ordinarily no difficulty is experienced, but if the 
movement should amount to heavy withdrawals 
of deposits from New York in gold, it conceiv- 
ably might be embarrassing if the reserve system 
did not have the gold here. For this reason the 
steady and immense movement of gold’ from 
New York to the interior is something to ponder 
over seriously. A movement of this magnitude 
in any one direction is so abnormal that it is 
likely to be followed, sooner or later, by a similar 
movement in the other direction. 


The distribution of gold among the Federal re- 
serve banks during the past year is shown by the 
following table, which gives the holdings of each 
of the twelve banks on December 17, 1915, and 
December 15, 1916, and of the reserve agents on 
the same dates. Gold certificates are included: 

GOLD AND GOLD CERTIFICATES 
In the Federal With Federal 
Reserve Banks Reserve Agents 
(In Thousands of Dollars) (In Thousands of Dollars) 


Dec. 17, 1915 Dec. 15, 1916 Dec. 17, 1915 Dec. 15, 1916 
Boston ..... $17,639 $28,601 $33.38 











New York... 161.711 151.876 85,820 87 
Philadeiphia.. ¥6, pod 25,790 9,160 15,932 
Clev’d. .... 34,267 10,600 10.574 
Richmond’. is: it 27,909 8,450 16,454 
Atlanta ... 8.64 13,100 12,700 21,278 
Chicago ... 41380 61,393 4,380 $,513 
St. Louis.. 8,935 3,999 7,950 12,801 
Minneap’ls. 6,796 16,455 14,000 0,331 
Kas. City.. 9.542 23,623 9,000 19,777 
Dallas ..... 14,058 19,540 11,290 23,533 
San Frs’co 14,496 18,749 5,170 15,103 
Total..... $334,887 $435,302 $187,840 $273,274 


The net imports of gold for the eleven months 
ended with November, as given out by the 
Treasury department were $399,600,000. The 
net imports for December have been sufficient to 
raise this total to not far from $500,000,000, and 
our domestic production has exceeded industrial 
consumption by about $60,000,000. Of these 




















ins the reserve system has acquired about 
$187,000,000. The national banks held on Sep- 
tember 12th, the latest date for which figures are 
available, $529,725,000, against $569,363,000 on 
September 2, 1915. This loss of about $40,- 
000,000 has been due to the payment of deposits 
into the reserve banks. The net gain of gold in 
the year in the reserve system, including member 
banks, has been only about $147,000,000, a very 
unsatisfactory showing. 


One explanation of the failure of New York to 
retain any of the gold imported during the year 
is to be found in the subscriptions of this locality 
to the foreign loans. Our enormous exports have 
originated mainly in the other districts, they 
have been paid for partly in gold and partly in 
securities. New York has, doubtless, taken more 
than its proportion of securities, domestic and 
foreign, with the result that the interior has re- 
ceived more than its proportion of the gold. 


Financing Our Exports. 





The enormous volume of our exports, which 
made a new record in November, compels un- 
remitting attention to the: problem of how pay- 
ment is to be received. Since the withdrawal 
of the proposed issue of British Treasury bills 
in this country, in deference to objections raised 
by the Federal Reserve Board, no new plan of 
financing has been proposed, and gold ship- 
ments have been resumed on a large scale. It 
is understood that new government orders in 
this country will be restricted, and the new 
British ministry is expected to take steps to 
more stringently control private expenditures, 
particularly for luxuries and imported goods. 


A British loan of 100,000,000 yen was offered 
to the public in Japan early in December and 
readily taken. It is understood that payment 
is being made in exchange on New York, con- 
verting Japanese credits here. This helps the 
situation to the extent of $50,000,000. The 
loan is in the form of three-year Exchequer 
bonds bearing six per cent. interest. The 
London Times in announcing the success of 
the flotation says that a noteworthy feature of 
it is the fact that “no request for collateral was 
made by the Japanese syndicate which ar- 
ranged the loan.” 


The circular of the ‘Federal Reserve Board 


‘upon the proposed issue of British Treasury 


bills in this country naturally occasioned great 
interest in London. The Economist has dis- 
cussed the matter temperately and sensibly. 
In its issue of December 2nd it said: 


It has been somewhat hastily assumed in many quar- 
ters in the city that this pronouncement has been pro- 
duced by German-American influence; but in view of the 
inflation and speculation now rampant in the United 
States, the Federal Reserve Board has plenty of rea- 
son to tell the banks there to restrict their investments, 
concentrate their gold in its hands, and generally keep 
their powder dry. Whether the Board’s advice is wholly 
sound, time will show. It might have been thought 





that, with a view to control of foreign.exchange after 
the war, a mass of European obligations. falling dué 
would have been a good asset. America could have 
called for their repayment at face value, but if she 
buys back her own securities, she will have an asset 
saleable only at a market price. Perhaps the Board 
thinks that America already has enough control of this 
kind, and perhaps it is right. But whatever the cause of 
this manifesto, and whether it be well advised or no, 
it will undoubtedly- make our financing in New York 
more .difficult, and we must at once set about meeting 
this difficulty. Since America wants gold we and our 
Allies must find it and ship it, and we must also pre- 
pare to ship securities of the kind that the Federal Re- 
serve Board recommends to investors. Above all, we 
must increase production and reduce consumption, so 
that we have to igor less from America, and may be 
able to pay for more of what we import by shipping 
goods. If we set about these things seriously, and 
make full use of our productive power for war, instead 
of frittering it away on unpatriotic self-indulgence, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s action may have a salutary 
effect on our financial position. 


Reserve Bank Agency in London. 


The action of the Federal Reserve Board in 
approving of the appointment of the Bank of 
England as agent in London for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York does not, upon 
its face, have any special significance at this 
time. The Federal Reserve Act contemplates 
that such arrangements will be made in all 
important countries for the handling of ex- 
change transactions and with a view to con- 
trolling or modifying the movements of gold 
in ordinary times. It has been common prac- 
tice for the central banks of issue to have a 
portfolio of foreign bills for this purpose. The 
present times, however, are extraordinary, and 
the gold movements are upon a scale beyond 
any ordinary measures of control. 


The newspaper reports from Washington 
which accompany, the announcement connect 
it with the Board’s disapproval of the British 
Treasury bills, as though it might be regarded 
as in some degree compensatory, or serviceable 
to the same end. Mere trading in foreign ex- 
change will have no effect upon the situation, 
but, of course, to whatever extent the reserve 
banks will buy and carry commercial bills on 
London they will accomplish the same purpose 
that the Treasury bills would have ac- 
complished. The latter were to be govern- 
ment obligations, and, although issued as a 
means of paying for purchases in this country, 
would not have been directly related to them 
in such a way as to make them eligible for 
purchase by the reserve banks. On the other 
hand commercial bills may be purchased by 
the reserve banks, either from the member 
banks or in the open markets of this country 
or abroad. The Treasury bills would have 
been payable in this country in terms of dol- 
lars, but commercial bills on London, unless 
issued under special arrangements, will be in 
terms of sterling, and subject to any fluctua- 
tions in the exchange rates which may occur be- 
fore they are liquidated. 
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Gold For the Reserve” Banks. 


We have received numerous letters called forth 
by the discussion in this publication of the im- 
portance of increasing the gold holdings of the 
reserve banks and the means of doing so. Among 
them is one from Prof. H. S. Foxwell, of the 
Chair of Political Economy of the University of 
London, and one of the eminent economists of 
Great Britain. Prof. Foxwell says: 





Reading the excellent remarks in your November cir- 
cular, especially on pp. 5-0 on “How to Concentrate 
Goid Hoidings’—with which, I may say, 1 enurely 
agree—.t occurred to me that the writer nught be inter- 
ested to reter to, if he has not already seen it, an ad- 
murabie article by M. Jean Lescure, one of the ablest 
of french economists, m which the same point is de- 
veloped. 

Jt Sil be found in the Revue d’Economic Politique 
(Par.s), the number for January-February, pp. 59-80. 
The title is “La Keforme du Systeme Bancaire aux 
Etats Unis.” 

He regards the absorption of gold by the non-bank- 
ing Treasury as the radical weakness of your system, 
and urges, as you do, that the gold should be bought 
for Federal Reserve notes. 

In thinking over this question of gold certificates, I 
have found myself in difficulty because 1 do not know in 
what denominations they are issued and therefore can- 
not judge how far they enter into circulation as freely 
as com or notes would do. You speak of them as ap- 
pearing “in all cash payments of any size,” and as “in 
the pockets and hoards of the peuple,” from which I 
gather that they must be reasonably small denomina- 
tions. 


We have looked up the article referred to by 
Professor Lescure, of the Law School of Bor- 
deaux, and find it to be an interesting one, de- 
scribing the Federal reserve system. While com- 
mending it generally, the author puts his finger 
upon the inability of the reserve banks to acquire 
gold as the chief point for criticism. He says: 


Will the Federal Reserve Banks succeed in normal 
times in constituting strong reserves in gold? 

* * We doubt it. Will not the Federal Reserve 
Banks have to raise their discount at the slightest 
alarm, percept.bly, too much and too often? 

* The essential fault of the American Federal 
isthe appears to us to consist in the insufficiency of 
gold reserves which it will accumulate in the lederal 
Reserve Banks, and in the impossibility for the led- 
eral Reserve Banks to play, in case of war, the role 
that in Europe is the lot of the central banks. The 
United States would lack this marvellous credit instru- 
ment which is the bill at forced currency issued by a 
large bank endowed, from the time of peace, with a 
great gold reserve. 


In fact, the American monetary organization pre- 
sents a difference compared to the European circula- 
tion, which seemed up to ihe present rot to have drawn 
any attention and which undoubtedly explains this 
hiatus of the American Monetary System, we were 
about to say, inferority. In Europe, the gold market 
is in the central hank: in the United States, it is in the 
money house, that is, the treasury. W hile in Europe, gold 
coin and ingots automatically return to the Banque de 
France, Banque de Russie, and Banque d’Angleterre, 
in the United States, gold, produced in enormous quan- 
tity in this country favored by nature, returns to the 
Treasury where same is exchanged for gold certilicates. 
And under these conditions, gold, represented in circu- 
lation by paper, instead of accumulating in the vaults 
of the banks, accumulates in the vaults of the Treasury, 
where it is exchanged for gold certificates. In Europe, 


it would ‘accumulate in the vaults of the central ba 
where it would be exchanged for bank notes. But, i 
one remembers that the circulation of gold certilicates 
accrued in 1912, fiscal term, $105,000,00U; that in the 
midst of the crisis of 190/, the gold accumulated in 
the Treasury in exchange for gold certificates, amounted 
to $6/0,UU0,000, one realizes the enormous stock of gold 
which was unused in the Treasury by this system. In 
case of war, without contradicting the detinition and 
appellation of this certificate, one could not force the 
currency of gold certiticates and increase the amount 
of same. Besides, one could not contine this metallic 
treasure to the Federal Reserve Banks in order to al- 
low them to place into circulation bills, forced. This 
gold is the guarantee of the bearers of gold certificates, 
‘Lhe American reform therefore should be completed by 
a law which would organize the return of gold to the 
Reserve lederal lsanks, Substituting the Keserve | ederal 
Note for the Gold Certificate. 


From that day the United States might be considered 
as the most powerful financial country m the world, while 
at the present time it is not so at all. From that day, 
in fact, the gold reserve of the American banks would 
surpass, and greatly surpass, the gold reserve of the 
most powerful banks of Europe. Notes secured by this 
deposit would enjoy the most extensive credit, With- 
drawal of gold, even in considerable amounts, would 
have no influence on the rate of discount. And in case 
of war, the new note would constitute an instrument of 
credit of the first rank for the American common- 
wealth. Such is mainly what is needed to supplement 
the new legislation. 


This criticism, published two years ago, before 
the heavy importations of gold into this country 
had begun, has been fully justified by the failure 
of the reserve banks to obtain a due proportion 
of increasing supply. There is now convincing 
proof that the system is weak in this respect. The 
Federal Reserve Board will renew its late recom- 
mendations to Congress, and, we understand, 
propose, a more comprehensive plan of dealing 
with the matter. 


Treasury Finances. 





The report of Secretary of the Treasury to Con- 
gress, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
shows receipts into the general fund, including 
various trust funds, but excluding postal reve- 
nues, were as follows: 


Customs ........ Caio tbiAsSEs clbdc . » -$213,185,845.63 
Internal revenue: 
COPUINEEE 5.6 thine asians Yorn sot --- 303.486,474.04 
POT RR: TERE 58S. sao ainons soos 84,278.302.13 
Corporation income tax ........-ee05 56,993,657.98 
Individual income tax..............- - 67,943,594.63 
Sale of public lands............++.0+4 1,887,661 .80 
BE I as oc acre tn mca eg oa. 4,354.613.12 
Pena’ GWORs WOUSS os sco. ccckeeus 2,869,995.28 
MESACORTOGUB io 0 vive Fodiweibe 66 icistba 47,534.403.16 
RIMINI < Sanin:tse ulbieiegnensih adanels < >engibiervede $782,534,547.77 


The expenditures from the general fund were 
as follows: 


For civil establishment..............+++$204,038,737.91 
For military establishment.............. 122,392,362.98 
For soldiers’ homes, cemeteries, etc..... - 9,792,912.14 
For rivers and harbors.........cccccess 32.450.301.55 
For naval establishment.............006. 155,029,425.78 
be Ry are ee. 17,570,283.81 
Me WE. «inv csdnritasyetttcctes + 159,302.351.20 
For interest on public debt......... «vee  22;900,313.03 

























For Panama Canal ....0..cccccsccvcces 17,503,728.07 
For miscellaneous .........cseecceeeees 1,016,310.50 
OE was Uncle ib cpewsBeee canecuees $741;996,726.97 


The excess of receipts over disbursements in 
general fund was $40,537,820.80. 

For the fiscal years ending June 30, 1917, the 
Secretary estimates income as follows: 





1917. 1918. 
From customs .......eee-e0- $230,000,000 $230,000,000 
From internal revenue: 
CONEY cobs. Red bess 319,000,000 319,000,000 
Emergency taxes ......... 124,000,000 145,800,000 
Corporation income tax... 133,000,000 133,000,000 
Individual tax .......ccces 111,750,000 111,750,000 
Panama Canal tolls....... 6,500,000 10,000,000 
Sales of public lands........ 2.000.000 2.000.060 
Miscellaneous sources ......- 58,000,000 56,000,000 
DRE sie i cia di $984,250,000 $1,007,550,000 


Disbursements for the fiscal years 1917 and 
1918 are estimated as follows: 


1917. 1918. 
For civil establishments... $231.693,000 $240.876,0C0 





For military establishment 307,900,000 412,869,000 
For rivers and harbors... 45,000,000 38,000,000 
For miscellaneous, war, 
EO IE Se nee 7,250,000 13,194,000 
For naval establishment, 
exclusive of building... 159,965,000 150,162,000 
For building program, new 66,586,000 96,962,000 
For building program, prior 
WORGR od exist ok tie aps 28,369.000 118,946,000 
For Indian service........ 30,000,000 28,009,000 
For pensions ............ 158,063,0C0 155,558,000 
For interest on the public 
a EA Bs 23,300,000 23,454,000 
For Panama Canal........ 20,000,000 20,009,000 
Nat’l bank note redemptions 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Miscellaneous redemptions, 
public .devt... .wccccavese 50,000 50.000 
ME. Gis eaceccsaeas $1,088,176,000 $1,308,071,0C0 


A deficit is indicated of total disbursements 
over total receipts of $103,926,000 in the fiscal 
year 1917 and of $300,521,000 in the fiscal year 
1918. The committees of Congress have the sit- 
uation under consideration, and are expected to 
submit a supplementary scheme of taxation to 
meet at least a part of the required sums, a sale 
of Panama bonds to cover the remainder. 


Bond Market in 1916. 


The feature of the bond market for 1916 has 
been the amount of financing conducted in the 
New York market for the account of foreign 
governments. Although many foreign issues, in- 
cluding the largest single offering ever made in 
the United States, the Anglo-French 5’s, were 
brought out in 1915, the development of this for- 
eign financing and the education of our bond 
buyers along the lines of world-wide investments 
have been greatly extended in 1916. During the 
year $550,000,000 British Government~ Secured 
Notes, $100,000,000 American Foreign Securities 
Notes (French Loan), $75,000,000 Russian 
Government Bonds, $75,000,000 Dominion of Can- 





ada Bonds, $86,000,000 French Municipal City 
Loans, $49,650,000 Argentine Government Dis- 
count Notes, and many smaller issues of the bel- 
ligerent and neutral powers have been sold in 
the United States. It is conservatively estimated 
that $2,175,000,000 foreign Government bonds, 
notes and short term credits, financed in the 
United States since the beginning of the war, re- 
main outstanding at this writing. On August 1, 
1916, it was estimated that approximately $1,300,- 
000,000 railroad securities have been resold or 
pledged under loans placed in the United States. 
Adding to these figures other securities returned 
and the continued heavy importations of gold in 
settlement of our favorable trade balance, the in- 
creased importance of the United States as a 
factor in world finance is readily recognized. Al- 
though the market for foreign issues during the 
month of December has been somewhat unsettled, 
together with the general security market, never- 
theless the high yield of these securities and the 
payment in United States in U. S. gold, have 
made the external obligations of foreign Govern- 
ments with good credit a desirable investment for 
our people. 

In comparison with foreign offerings, the total 
of new domestic loans have been relatively small. 
There have been, however, a number of important 
railroad, industrial and municipal issues, such as; 
$80,000,000 American Telephone & Telegraph 
Collateral 5% Bonds, $40,180,000 Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway 5% Convertible Bonds, $50,000,- 
000 Midvale Steel & Ordnance 5% Collateral 
Trust Bonds, $25,000,000 New York State 4% 
Bonds, $55,000,000 City of New York 4% Cor- 
porate Stock, $20,000,000 Armour & Co. Real 
Estate First Mortgage 44%% Bonds and $14,- 
451,000 Delaware & Hudson Convertible 5% 
Bonds. 


A prosperous period of earnings has greatly 
helped the railroad and industrial companies to 
provide for improvements and extensions out of 
income. Even short term obligations that ap- 
peared burdensome at the beginning of the war 
have been satisfactorily provided for in many 
cases. The year 1916 has been especially favor- 
able for the reorganization of companies which 
found themselves in financial difficulties. Al- 
though it has been necessary for our home indus- 
tries to compete with the high yield of foreign 
loans, nevertheless, the demand for domestic se- 
curities has been sufficiently strong to enable the 
companies to arrange for their requirements on 
favorable terms. 

The total bond sales on the New York Stock 
Exchange for 1916 amounted to about $1,150,- 
000,000, which is the largest annual turn over on 
the Exchange since 1909, and the second largest 
in the history of the Exchange. Considering 
that these transactions represent only a small per- 
centage of the total bond trading of the country, 
the volume of investment business conducted 























during the past year is easily recognized as having 
been very large. The average price of forty 
listed bonds on December 26, 1916, as compiled 
by the Wall Street Journal, was 94.97, compared 
with 94.03 a year ago. 


The rise in connection with the large volume of 
trading and the new financing conducted in the 
United States during the past year speaks well 
for the power of absorption by American inves- 
tors. 


The market for municipals has been very firm 
throughout the year, and indications point to an 
increasing demand for this class of securities. 
The increase in the Federal Income Tax has de- 
a strengthened the market for municipal 
bonds. 


At the close of the year the bond market has 
become less active than during recent months, 
due to the violent break in the stock market. Our 
economic position, however, remains sound 
fundamentally, and warrants the belief that the 
demand for high grade bonds will continue dur- 
ing the coming months. On account of large 
earnings, corporations are accumulating funds 
that should be kept in liquid form through the 
purchase of bonds that are readily saleable, and 
individuals are receiving increased incomes that 
will be available for safe and permanent invest- 
ment. 


The American International Corporation. 





The first payment of $10 per share upon the 
capital stock of the American International Cor- 
poration was made on December 15, 1915, and 
subsequent payments of equal amount were made 
on January 15, June 9, July 10 and August 10, 
1916. The average amount of capital employed 
for the period to December 6, 1916, was $15,841,- 
906.25, and the earnings above organization ex- 
penses and operating expenses were calculated as 
$2,231,495.04. The appreciation of stocks and 
bonds acquired is not included, except so far as 
they have been disposed of. A dividend of 75 
cents per share was ordered to stockholders of 
record December 15, 1916. 


The Corporation is interested through the 
Siems-Carey Company, a subsidiary organization, 
in a contract with the Chinese government for the 
construction of something over 1,000 miles of 
railway in China, the surveys for which are being 
made. Negotiations are pending for a contract 
for dredging a portion of the Grand Canal, once 
an important waterway, the service of which 
has been much impaired by floods filling it. 


The corporation has acquired a controlling in- 
terest in Carter, Macy & Company, a long estab- 
lished firm in the tea business, with offices in 
China, Japan, India and Ceylon. . The business is 
an old one, affording an opportunity for the 
profitable employment of increased capital which 
has been supplied. 


Investigation is proceeding along numerous 
lines into opportunities for supporting and de- 
veloping American interests abroad, which is the 
field to which the Corporation is especially de- 
voted. 


Silver. 


The London quotation upon silver has risen 
from about 32% pence in the latter part of 
October to 3644 pence, which compares with 37% 
pence in May last, the highest point in many 
years. The London market is based upon silver 
925 fine, which would make 36 pence the equiva- 
lent of 77.8 cents for silver 1,000 fine. The situa- 
tion is strong, owing to small output in Mexico 
and the low state of supplies both in China and 
India. The demand for India and high prices 
prevailing last May started a considerable move- 
ment of silver from China, and now that the 
Chinese export season is on, the demand is strong 
there. The Indian currency reserves are much 
lower now than a year ago, while the currency 
issues are considerably higher, which points to 
a continuance of government purchases. Our ad- 
vices indicate that up to the middle of October 
these purchases had amounted to $40,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. Currency notes are used in India 
for remittances and larger transactions. Pay- 
ments to the natives for labor and the crops are 
in the silver rupees, and the government treasury 
must keep itself in position to cash the paper 
money. Important shipments of silver have been 
going forward from San Francisco both to India 
and China. 

Present prices for silver are very remunerative 
to producers, and the production of the United 
States will doubtless show a new record for 1916. 


Jacksonville Docks. 


We have made mention recently of the impor- 
tant development that has taken place in the 
last two or three years in the way of supplying 
modern storage and terminal facilities, referring 
particularly to what has been done at New Or- 
leans, Memphis, Atlanta and Seattle. Our atten- 
tion has been called to similar progress at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, where by act of the legislature 
the city was authorized to issue bonds to the 
amount of one and one-half million dollars for 
the purpose of acquiring sites and constructing 
docks, belt line, warehouses, compresses, etc. The 
total number of acres acquired is 144, fronting 
on a harbor, which is connected with the sea by a 
thirty-foot channel now being dredged by the 
Federal government. Two piers, each 1,000 feet 
long by 260 feet wide, are ready for business, with 
two steel warehouses 800 feet long by 73 feet 
wide. The municipal belt line connects the ware- 
houses with all railways. The most modern cot- 
ton compresses have been installed, the fire pro- 
tection is such as to secure the lowest rates of 























insurance, and facilities of every kind are the 
best that can be provided. The entire terminal, 
including the belt line and warehouses, is under 
the management of a Port Commission, created 
by State law, and consisting of fifteen citizens of 
Jacksonville, 

We can only say of this enterprise, as of the 
others like it, that it represents a most gratifying 
development. This country has been slow about 
organizing and providing proper terminal and 
warehouse facilities, but now that the movement 
is well started, we may expect to make rapid 
progress. 


Price Regulation. 





The demand for an embargo on wheat is less 
audible, but the investigation of food prices and 
the boycott campaigns go on with as much 
fervor as though high prices were not ruling in 
every field. It is doubtless well that there should 
be official inquiries in order that the facts may 
be authoritatively stated, but there are enough 
obvious facts to create the presumption that all 
food and materials are higher for legitimate 
reasons. Russia is ordinarily a natural source 
of food supplies for Great Britain, and these are 
largely cut off, resulting in greater dependence 
on this country and Canada. Reports to the 
Department of Agriculture show that on No- 
vember Ist, the number of cases of eggs in cold 
storage was 24.2 per cent, less than at the. same 
date of 1915, and that the stock decreased 25.1 
per cent. in October. The stock of butter in 
storage was 14.5 per cent. less than a year ago, 
the stock of cheese 1.1 per cent. less, and of 
apples 43.7 per cent. less. , 


In the discussion of food prices much is said 
in haste, without knowledge of the facts. The 
storage of perishable food products is a highly 
speculative and competitive business, involv- 
ing risk, because the weather is a large fac- 
tor in the supply. It is an open field. Cold 
storage warehouses are usually public ware- 
houses where any body may rent space. Every 
few years there is a lot of newspaper publicity 
over money made by the storage of products, but 
not so much is said publicly of the losses that 
occur in the same business. 


When prices are high there is always indigna- 
tion over the fact that products remain in 
storage, but how high would prices be if there 
were no products in storage? The fact that 
they are there is an influence upon prices, and the 
more there are there the greater the influence. 


The theory of the critic is that the owner 
holds to make prices go up, but he usually holds 
because he thinks prices will go up, and it can 
hardly be said that there is any moral turpitude 
in that. All commodities are carried forward in 
the belief that they will be worth more at a later 
date, and this is a public service, because price 
and supply are thereby equalized throughout the 
year. There is.no better protection to the public 


than an open, free market. Arbitrary inter- 
ference, as by official price regulation, is simply 
another risk to be encountered by the dealer, 
which must be covered by the margin of profit. 
It is only justified in some great emergency, when 
the risks of the business become too great for 
individual dealers to carry, and the government 
may properly come forward and assume both 
risks and profits. 


Packers’ Profits. 





There is no subject upon which there has 
been more persistent misrepresentation than 
that of the profits of the beef-packers, or “beef 
trust,” although the facts are always accessible 
through the annual reports of the packing com- 
panies to shareholders. Mr. E. A. Cudahy, 
president of the Cudahy Packing Company of 
Chicago, in his report for the fiscal year ended 
October 28, 1916, shows that all sales amounted 
to $133,960,986, and that the net profits were 
$3,011,415, or about 2.2 per cent. on the turn- 
over. He says that of the sales about $24,000,- 
000 were of products dealt in and not derived 
from the animals slaughtered, including butter 
and eggs, cheese and cotton-seed oil products, 
such as soaps, cleanser, glycerine, etc. Upon 
dressed beef the profit during the year was 
less than % of one cent per pound. Mr. Cudahy 
says: 


In the marketing of fresh meat it is quite impossible 
to make any very extensive profit. With exception of a 
relatively small amount, which is all that can be stored 
for more advantageous marketing, practically all fresh 
meat must be sold at the point to which it is shipped 
for distribution, and subject to whatever market condi- 
tion may govern at the time. It cannot be held to 
await a more faborable market. The cured meats and 
other animal products are in many cases, distributed 
under our well-known and _ well-established trade 
brands, and for that reason can be marketed to better 
advantage than fresh meats. There is a demand for 
hides, cured meats, etc., from all parts of the world, 
which gives us many channels for distribution, and 
this enables us to select the most favorable time and 
place for their disposition. In our operations, there- 
fore, the favorable showing made is due to a very 
great extent to our production and trade in other 
products than fresh meats. 


In fact, the packers are practically the collection 
agents of the farmer: Out of every dollar taken in 
from the sale of all products derived from animals, 80 
cents has gone to the farmer. Out of the remaining 
20 cents of each dollar, 7 cents has been paid to the 
wage earner, 5 cents for freight, and 4 cents for other 
materials needed in manufacturing and in the prepara- 
tion of the goods for sale, as for instance, salt used in 
curing, boxes, barrels, tin cans, etc. Out of the re- 
maining 4 cents there have been paid interest, taxes, 
insurance, repairs and all such items, and of the resi- 
due not quite 2 cents per dollar applies to the net profits 
of the company. 


These figures are in line with the usual results 
of the business, as shown from year to year by 
other company reports, and confirmed by the gov- 
ernment’s investigations. 














Regulation of Profits. 


The proposals to put an embargo on wheat and 
to regulate the prices of food in the interest of the 
wage-earning population, bring a prompt response 
from the farmer. We have received the follow- 
ing letter, presenting a counter proposition: 





New Lexington, Ohio, 
November 27, 1916. 
National City Bank, 


Dear Sir :—Government supervision of the profit-mak- 
ing of corporations, etc., of the city so as to enable the 
farmer to pay as much in wages to his employes as city 
corporations can pay, would reduce cost of living and 
that of all farm products. 


Lahor sells its time to the highest bidder and leaves 
the farm. Farm produce, or food, thereby becomes 
short supply, and therefore high in price. 


In this there should be government supervision, in 
the profit making of the corporations, and not in the 
price of wheat. 


Supervising and lowering price of food cannot in- 
crease quantity or food value of wheat—or any other 
food. Yours, 

(Signed) FARMER. 


Large profits are not the rule in the cities. 
We would refer our correspondent to the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission, showing 
that a large proportion of the corporations make 
no profits at all. “Farmer” probably has in mind 
such concerns as the Ford Motor Company, which 
make exceptional profits and pay exceptional 
wages. But the Ford Company gets its ability to 
pay high wages, not from high prices on its pro- 
ducts, but from great efficiency in production. 
It has been a leader in reducing the price of motor 
cars. Shall it be penalized for this policy? Shall 
we have an adjustable tax that will clip off all 
the additional profits which any man can make by 
improving the methods of production? Unfor- 
tunately our correspondent is not the only person 
who thinks something of the kind should be done. 
The idea is cropping out everywhere, and dictat- 
ing much of our legislation. It would be worth 
an inestimable amount to the people of the United 
States to understand the source of profits and of 
fortunes. 


A farmer out in Washington State is said to 
have raised on an 18-acre field a crop of wheat 
averaging 117 bushels per acre. The average over 
the United States is 17 bushels per acre. Ed. 
Howe, the philosopher of Potato Hill, Kansas, 
says: “If that farmer has a right to raise more 
wheat than the average, then any other man has 
a right to prosper more than the average.” 


This question, however, does not concern 
merely the individual's right to prosper. The 
progress of the community depends upon the 
freedom and the incentive of the individual to 
plan, to strive, to devise, to initiate, to prosper, 
and to use the fruits of his: prosperity over and 
over in accomplishing greater results as long as 
he lives. 
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Rights of Labor and Property. 


Among the resolutions adopted by the 
American Federation of Labor at its recent 
annual convention in Baltimore was one read- 
ing as follows: 





Your committee would further recommend that it be 
the sense of this convention that it seems to be the 
settled purpose of interests antagonistic to the freedom 
of men and women who labor to persuade and then 
use the judiciary to misconstrue constitutional guaran- 
ties, and thereby nullify legislative enactments so as to 
leave but one remedy, and we, therefore, recommend 
that any injunctions dealing with the relationship of 
employer and employe, and based upon the dictum, 
“Labor is Property,” be wholly and absolutely treated 
as usurpation and disregarded, let the consequences be 
what they may. Such a decision as that rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Massachusetts has its 
Toots in class interests; it is usurpation and tvranny. 
Freedom came to man because he helieved that re- 
sistance to tyranny is obedience to God: as it came so 
it must be maintained. Kings could be and were dis- 
obeved, and sometimes deposed. In cases of this kind 
judges must be disobeyed, and should be impeached. 


The decision which called out this extraor- 
dinary declaration was rendered in a case aris- 
ing out of a conflict between rival labor organ- 
izations. A union of hod-carriers, affiliated 
with the I. W. W., brought an action in the 
courts of Massachusetts complaining that an- 
other union of hod-carriers, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, had used un- 
lawful pressure, by threats of sympathetic 
strikes and otherwise, to prevent the plaintiffs 
from obtaining employment, and in some in- 
stances had procured their discharge from em- 
ployment. They asked for an injunction, and 
the defendant unioh set up a recent state law 
which declared that the right to labor and 
to make contracts to work shall not be treated 
by the courts as a property right which can be 
protected by the injunction process. The su- 
preme court held unanimously that this act 
was a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States and of the Constitution of 
Massachusetts. The ruling is sufficiently set 
forth by the following extract: 


If a laborer must stand helpless in a court while 
others there receive protection resnect'ng the same gen- 
eral subject which is denied to him, it cannot be said 
with a due regard to the meaning of constitutional 
guarantees that he is afforded “the equal protection of 
the laws” within the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and similar provisions of 
our own constitution. The right to make contracts to 
earn money by labor is at least as essential to the 
laborer as is anv property right to other members of 
society. If as much protection is not given by the laws 
to this property, which often mav be the owner’s only 
substantial asset. as is given other kinds of property, the 
laborer stands on a plane inferior to that of other prop- 
erty owners. 


The idea that there is any violation of natural 
rights, or degradation of labor, in this decision 
will strike the ordinary reader as very strange. 
The language of the resolution would be more ap- 
propriate if the decision had been,to the contrary. 

















STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH OF THE TWELVE- FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 22, 1916. 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 



















































































RESOURCES _|Boston| N.Y. | Phila. | Clev’d| Rich’d Atlanta| Chicago |St. Louis’M’npl’s| Kas.City| Dallas | S.Fr’sco| Total 
Gold coin and certif’s Set- 
Gott eaieaseat Fyne. “80 | 250] "100 F454 "Bat F303 | ~~ 200° | ~~ "tos 30}. loa fF 62} "10: 79 
Total gold reserves..| 30,208 | 171,823| 29,247 | 32,865 ra 11,797 | 58,018 | 13,435 | 15,176 | 23,719 | 19,500 | 20,007 | 449,917 
ar Boe foe 165| 287| 77| 514] 10| 109) 483 | 1321 | 172) 48 | 194 62_|_ 6.025 
Total Reserves...... 30.373 | 174,698 | 29.324 | 33,379 | 24.127 |_11,906| 58,501 | _14.756_| 15,348 | _23,767_| 19,694 |_ 20,069 _| 455,942 
redemption fund—F. R. : 
spank 1 Races beer iacnss case 300 100 , 400 
S$} coun’ . Members i 
Cc 1 paper........ 6,081 | 4,345] 5,991] 995] 2902] 3,366} 3600 | 1.460 | 1.952 479 845 281 | 32.297 
Bul boughtinopen market 10.947 |_41.510| 13909 |_9,750| 3,404 | 4,693] 8.834 | 6.988 | 6.039} 4.075 | 2,036 |__12,448_| 124,633 
‘Total bills on hand..| 17,028 | _45.855| 19.900 | 10,745 | 6,306 |_8059| 12434 | 8.448 | 7991] 4554 | 2.831 | 12.729 _| 156,930(c) 
Investment U.S. Bonds ..| 1.332] 1,043] 1.651] 7,361] 1,126] 1,710] 8458 | 2,203 | 2,442] 9,216 | 4,328| 2,634 | 43,504 
One-year U.S. Treas. notes} 1,000} 1,205] 1,174] '618| 1,070| 824] 1517 891 700 963 705 500 | 11.167 
Municipal Warrants....... 920] 1,750] 719 | 2,682 61| 402] 1.390 729 672 164 127 941_|_ 10,557 
‘Total Earning Assets| 20280 | 49.853| 23,444 | 21,406| 8,563 | 10,995] 23.799 | 12,271 | 11,005| 14997 | 8,041 | 16,804 | 222,158 
Federal Reservelyotes,net| 810} 12,213 686 1,114 2,071 2,342 | 19,236 
Due from other F.R. Banks 
DR ciidan cosesehiecse 6,032 | 6,820 337 | 3,724] 1,133] 1,989} 15,020 9,494 566 1,599 86 2,518 | 49.318(b) 
All other resources........ 25 163 255 207 54} 718 600 277 14 138 558 497_}__3,506 
TOTAL RESOURCES..... 57,520 | 243,747| 53,360 | 59,402 | 33,877 | 25,608 | 99,034 | 36.798 | 29,804 | 40,701_| 28.479 |_ 42,230 _| 750,560 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Paidin............ 4,990 | 11,914] 5,228] 6,022] 3,346] 2480] 6,685 | 2.796 | 2,610] 3,070 | 2,695| 3,929 | 55.765 
Government Deposits.....| 2.365 | 5.520] 3,167] 986] 2,663] 3.760| 2515 | 2,665 912 157 | 1461] 3,301 | 29.472 
Reserve Deposits, net. .... 49,914 | 226,177| 43.629 | 52,394 | 24,381 | 15.780] 89,799 | 27,217 35,484 | 22.822] 34,938 | 648,787 
Federal Reserve Notes-net 1,154 3,456 | 3,533 4,120 1,990 | 1,501 »754(a) 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Notes in circulation. 
a= other F. R. 
All other Liabilities,....2" 251| 136] 182 31 55 35 30 62 | | 782 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. . cae 57,520 | 243,747! 53,360 | 59 402 | 33,877 | 25.608! 99.034 | 36,798 _| 29 8041 40.701_| 28.479 | 42.230 _| 750,560 























(a) Total Reserve notes in circulation 275.046 


(b} fs: deduction . items in ag ag between Federal Reserve Banks, 49,318, the Gold Reserve ge ay Net deposit and pote {tation 


69.8% and the cash reserve is 70.7%. Cash Reserve against net deposit and note liabilities after 


setting aside 40% G 


inst net abilities on Federal Reserve Notes in circulation 71.3%. 


(e) Maturities of bills discounted and loans: within 10 


days, 24,348; to 30 days, 47,381; to 60 days, 49,375; other maturities, 35,826; Total: 





Federal Farm Land Banks. 


The Farm Loan Board, appointed under the 
provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act, has 
announced the division of the country into 
twelve districts, and the designation of twelve 
cities for the location of Farm Loan Banks, as 
follows: 

District No. 1—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York 


and New Jersey. Location of Federal land bank, 
Springfield, Mass. 

District No, 2—Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
Land Bank at Baltimore, Md. 

District No. 3—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. Land bank at Columbia, S. C. 

District No. 4—Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tenn- 
essee. Land bank at Louisville, Ky. 





District No. 5—Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
Land Bank at New Orleans, La 

District No. 6—IIlinois, Missouri and Arkansas. Land 
bank at St. Louis, Mo. 





THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


District No. 7—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and North Dakota. Land bank at St. Paul, Minn,’ 


District No. 8—Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota‘ and 
Wyoming. Land bank at Omaha, Neb. 


District No. 9—Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado. and 
New Mexico. Land bank at Wichita, Kan. 


District No. 10—The State of Texas. Land batts at 
Houston. 


District No. 11—California, Nevada, Utah onli Ari- 
zona. Land bank at Berkeley, Cal. 


District No. 12—Washington, Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho, Land bank at Spokane, Wash. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board will now Y ad- 
vertise for 30 days for subscriptions to the 
capital stock of the twelve district farm loan 
banks. At the end of the period allowed for 
taking up the stock of the banks, the Govern- 
ment will take the amount of unsubscribed 
stock. The board then will appoint five Direc- 
tors and the officers of each bank, after which 
the banks will be open for business. 





























“City Bank Service.” 








THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


has prepared an extensive list of bonds and short 
term notes particularly suited to the needs of in- 
vestors at this period of the year. Funds available 
for re-investment may be placed in securities so di- 
versified as to assure a maximum of soundness. 


The wide range of issues now available will enable 
investors to select offerings adaptable to their indi- 
vidual requirements and yielding a commensurate 
return. 


January list offering securities yielding from 2.90% 
to 7.00%, will be sent upon request for circular B-55. 














The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON; MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

1421 Chestnut St. 65 Congress St. 137 So. La Salle St. 424 California St. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. ALRANY, N. Y. LONDON, ENG. DETROIT, MICH. 

Farmers Bank Blag. Douw Bldg. 3 Lombard St. Dime Bank Bidy. 
WILKESRARRE, PA. BALTIMORE, MD. CLEVFLAND, OHIO WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Miners Bank Bidg. Munsey Bidg. Guardian Bidg. 741-15th St. N. W. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. BUFFALO, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
wepublic Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Bank of Commerce 




















